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THE UNFINISHED TASK 


URING the month of February we honor especially Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Douglass. Others, who deserve hon- 
orable mention also, owe their achievements mainly to the 

success of the movements led by these three great Americans. Wash- 
ington thought of slavery as an evil and suggested that it be abolished 
by the state legislatures. Jefferson gave the philosophy which exposed 
the unwisdom of the system, and Lincoln undertook to translate the 
theory into action after Douglass, Garrison and Phillips forced the 
issue upon the country and secured the decision that the nation could 
not exist half slave and half free. All honor to these heroes who thus 
redeemed their land! 

History since 1865, however, shows that the mandate of the 
majority of the people of the United States in favor of freedom has 
never been carried out and another savior of the country is still 
necessary. The Civil War, like the conflict for the independence of 
this country, was not a complete revolution. The militant minority 
of the United States has succeeded through the years in forcing 
upon the country the incidents and badges of slavery in the form of 
all sorts of segregation. Actual slavery is being perpetuated today 
through segregation. If because of one’s race, religion or national 
orig'n he cannot work, reside, eat, study, recreate, and amuse him- 
self wherever he desires and has the means with which so to do, he is 
not a free man and the country in which he lives is the land of slaves. 

The segregationists try to justify their action by the claim of 
providing for each race equal, although not identical, facilities. His- 
tory shows that such a thing is impossible. It is humanly impossible 
to maintain two cars, schools, parks, or hospitals exactly alike; and 
even if it were possible to achieve such a purpose the backward and 
impoverished Southern States where segregation is most thoroughly 
carried out would not be equal to such a task. That section has not 
the taxable wealth to establish and maintain one accredited system. 
To attempt to maintain two systems has resulted in inadequate facili- 
ties for both races, and the South remains as the problem child of 
the country. 

For example, a few years ago a young South Carolinian who 
after being graduated at the University of South Carolina had com- 
pleted the requirements for the doctorate at Columbia University, 
thus commented in talking to the writer. The young man said that 
he was most unfortunate in attending the University of South Caro- 
lina, for the standard was so low that he never knew what it was to 
study and acquire knowledge until he attended Columbia Univer- 
sity. At the University of South Carolina he had been misdirected 
by receiving a smattering, and he had to work hard thereafter to 
overcome that handicap. If the white youth is to be thus denied the 
opportunity for mental development there is not much chance for the 
improvement of the Negro under such circumstances. 
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The village of Gouldtown in 
Cumberland County, southern New 
Jersey, was founded in the first 
half of the eighteenth century by 
Benjamin Gould, a mulatto yeo- 
man, and Ann, his wife, a Finn. 
Negroes formed no part of Fen- 
wick’s colony that had first been 
populated by the Dutch and then 
by Swedes and Finns. Yet the ap- 
pearance of one designated in 
Johnson’s history of the Colony as 
“a citizen of color” and in his 
“Memoirs of John Fenwick,” an 
early New Jersey Historical Soc- 
iety publication, as “a negro man 
whose name was Gould,” changed 
the tradition. 

There is no Christian name 
listed for this early Gould. In 
one instance he is referred to as 
“the Gould whom Elizabeth mar- 
ried.” Elizabeth was the grand- 


daughter of West New Jersey’s, . 


or New Cesarea’s first lord pro- 
prietor, Sir John Fenwick—pro- 
nounced “Fennick” in England— 
of Stanton Hall, Horsley, Cum- 
berland. He had brought her to 
these shores with others of the 
family and a retinue of domestics 
in 1675. He had arrived to assume 
control of one-tenth of the tract 
purchased from James, Duke of 


BISHOP BENJAMIN LEE WHEN 
PRESIDENT OF WILBERFORCE 


THE LEES FROM GOULDTOWN 


SARA GOULD LEE 


York. He had sold nine-tenths of 
this to William Penn, but later 
made extensive purchases from 
Indians till the colony covered 
three thousand acres. Fenwick’s 
estates at Ivy Point and Fenwick 
Grove had unusual libraries for 
the period. Fenwick was a man 
of letters. 

A graduate of Gray’s Inn in 
1640, at the age of twenty-two, he 
was knighted. His practice of law 
was interrupted when Fenwick 
turned his interest to the cause of 
the Commonwealth. He was com- 
missioned a cavalry officer or offi- 
cer of dragoon by Cromwell and 
notably figured in overthrowing 
the royal troops at Holy Island 
Castle. He was one of the select 
delegated to witness the execution 
of the king. 

Some maintained that his father, 
Sir William Fenwick, baronet of 
Northumberland, and descendant 
of Sir Robert Fenwick, a twelfth 
century Catholic, who gave two 
parts of his villa to the Church, 
was half brother of Charles II. 
His wife was the daughter of Sir 
William Covert of Sussex. 

When the “Griffin” brought the 
Fenwicks to the New World Eliz- 
abeth was a child. Lord Fenwick, 


staunch Quaker, held no slaves. 
Indeed, in his tradition black 
people figured but remotely. The 
lord proprietor’s reaction to the 
situation of Elizabeth in woman- 
hood attaching her regard to 
humble Gould was sharp resent- 
ment and the legal withholding of 
five hundred acres that were to 
have been her portion, leaving her 
without “any ye leaste part of my 
estate.” 

But the two remained true to 
each other and through one of 
their children, Benjamin, founded 
a colored community of simple but 
self-reliant yeomanry. Benjamin, 
the youngest of the five Gould 
children, was born when Elizabeth 
Gould was about thirty-five. He 
became an industrious and provi- 
dent man who acquired land and 
stock. 

His will, autographed in 1777 
when many white men were using 
“X” for a signature, lists five chil- 
dren, Sarah, Anthony, Samuel, 
Abijah and Elisha. A daughter of 
Anthony, the eldest, married in 
1781, a man who became mayor of 
Philadelphia and hers became one 
of the many families who through- 
out its history have lost identity 
with Gouldtown and the Negro 
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race. Frequently familiar names 
of those who have resorted to eco- 
anomie betterment by such means 
uppear in places of note. 

The second son of Benjamin 
Gould, the founder, Abijah, had 
tive sons and one daughter, Sarah. 
His son, Benjamin Gould the seec- 
ond,, had nine children, Oliver 
Tamson, Lydia, Jane, Abijah, 
Sarah, Rebecca, Phoebe and Pru- 
dence. 

Sarah Gould, the first school 
mistress of the village school, was 
the fourth daughter of Benjamin 
Gould the second, and throughout 
a busy life a tireless student and 
reader. She taught only until she 
was eighteen when she married a 
serious and industrious young man 
who had come to the village from 
New York, Abel Lee, interested 
not only in agriculture but in the 
transportation of produce to city 
markets. Sarah Gould’s sisters, 
Rebecca and Prudence, respective- 
ly, succeeded her in teaching. 

Rebecca and Prudence, each 
had more leisure than Sarah, who 
when still a young woman was 
left a widow with six small chil- 
dren. Her sister Rebecca also had 
three daughters and three sons, 
but her husband outlived Abel Lee 
by many years. Prudence, who 
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BISHOP BENJAMIN LEE 


never married, was by natural 
bent, the village historian and 
kept records that have later 
proved valuable to research. Re- 
beeea wrote charming little stories 
in the moralizing manner of the 
day for the village children. These 
her son, Chaplain T. G. Steward, 
later published in a memorial 
volume. 

Sarah Gould Lee, the mother of 
Bishop Benjamin F. Lee, was the 
writer of beautiful letters that 
made a lasting impression upon 
her son’s life. And from her he 
inherited much of his taste for 
letters. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LEE 


Benjamin Franklin Lee owed 
his prominence to being an educa- 
tor and the twentieth bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was born September 
18, 1841 at Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
After instruction in the funda- 
mentals near the place of his birth, 
he studied at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity where he was graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1872. He received also from that 
institution the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. 

His career was restricted pri- 
marily to service in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh in 
which he was converted in 1865. 
He obtained a license to preach in 
1868. In 1870 he was ordained 
deacon, and he became an elder 
in 1872. Early in his career in 
1873 he taught homiletics at Wil- 
berforce. In 1876 he succeeded to 
the presidency of the institution 
which had been thus served effi- 
ciently a number of years by 
sishop Daniel A. Payne. In this 
position the Rev. Mr. Lee proved 
to be adequate to the task of fol- 
lowing a distinguished predeces- 
sor, and he did much to develop 
Wilberforce. He left the presi- 
dency in 1883 to serve as editor of 
the Christian Recorder. In this 
capacity he functioned until 1892 
when he was elected bishop. He 
became senior bishop of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1915. As a prominent man in 
the church he was frequently 


EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


called upon to express himself not 
only as he did as an editor through 
the Christian Recorder but in con- 
tributions to other publications 
and sermons and addresses upon 
the important topics of the times. 
He wrote also Wesley, the Worker, 
and Causes of the Success of 
Methodism. 

Bishop Lee married Miss Mary 
E. Ashe, a graduate of Wilber- 
foree, December 30, 1872. From 
this union with him came a num- 
ber of children some of whom 
have become prominent. Benjamin 
Franklin Lee, Jr. served as a 
teacher in Gallipolis, Ohio; Addie 
taught Latin and French at Wil- 
berforce until becoming the wife 
of Professor 8S. W. Thomas of 
Payne Seminary. Sarah Lee taught 
in Kansas City. Effie, who later 
married the Rev. Mr. Newsome, 
became a well known writer of 
children’s verse. Bishop Lee him- 
self and most of his family have 
resided in Wilberforce, Ohio where 
their home is still maintained. He 
died March 12, 1926. 


EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


As a writer Effie Lee Newsome 
is well known to the literary world. 
She has been writing poetry for 
many years and her productions 
have appeared in standard maga- 
zines. She has been very successful 
in interpreting nature to children. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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HOW WE SHOULD CELEBRATE 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


HEN we come to the cele- 

bration of Negro History 

Week we face the usual de- 
mand for many facilities which are 
not yet available. The most fre- 
quent requests are for playlets and 
reels portraying the past of the 
Negro. Here we face the handicap 
resulting from the Negroes’ fail- 
ure to provide for the dramatiza- 
tion of their history and the dis- 
inclination of others to do this 
work for them. Members of the 
other race are very much inter- 
ested in those phases of the life of 
the Negro which show their satis- 
faction with things as they are, 
and they are likewise interested in 
those events in the history of the 
Negro which do not emphasize self- 
assertion to achieve a higher sta- 
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A NEGRO HISTORY WEEK LUNCHEON IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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tus. What these controllers of the 
destiny of the Negro in America 
have written or staged in dealing 
with the race in the modern world 
has conformed to these rigid rules. 

A few Negroes of advanced 
thought understand the situation 
and would like to deal effectively 
with these unfavorable attitudes 
and give the whole truth a hearing, 
but most men who think are not 
rich. The time which others take 
to develop their fortunes the se- 
rious-minded citizens devote to 
their enlightenment. Only occa- 
sionally when someone uniting the 
two interests arises or when the 
thinking man can convert the rich 
to the saneness of social reform can 
a step forward be made. Among 
Negroes who are generally poor 
this may happen about as often as 
a miracle. It often looks as if the 
public will have to wait many dec- 
ades longer before this problem 
ean be solved in the way that hu- 
man experience has shown that 
such matters are worked out. 

Among Negroes there is suffi- 
cient money to be pooled by co- 
operative methods to meet the 
need for the dramatization of the 
life and history of the Negro, but 
Negroes will never be united on 
any proposition as long as they are 
subject to outside control in all im- 
portant matters of life like religion, 
education, business and _ politics. 
In these fields the Negroes have no 
leaders. Negroes who are concerned 
with such matters, as a rule, are 
merely puppets set up to mouth the 
thoughts of the well established 
Negro control to keep the race go- 
ing around in the ghetto and at- 
taining no objective whatever. 

To dramatize the history of the 
Negro in the discovery, explora- 
tion, development and defense of 
this nation would cost at least a 
million dollars. Hollywood would 
not undertake the task for any- 
thing less than that amount. The 
Negroes do not have such a fund, 
and no philanthropist would ad- 
vance so much money for such a 
purpose. Philanthropists will give 
millions to establish and perpetu- 
ate separate schools for the races, 
separate health facilities, and sep- 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE TOMB OF PAUL CUFFE 


arate residential sections — for al- 
most anything to block the prog- 
ress toward a democratic way of 
life. If the Negro ever presents his 
ease to the world, then, he must do 
it himself, but this will be a far 
distant prospect as long as the Ne- 
gro mind is controlled from with- 
out by institutions which destroy 
democracy. 

The situation, however, is not 
hopeless. By using the limited 
facilities at hand teachers, stu- 
dents, and leaders of clubs may 
move the public here and there 
with what playlets, exhibits and 
exercises are possible under the 


circumstances; and every effort of 
this order will will aid the move- 
ment, The few Negroes now alive 
to the situation of the race have 
reached this position under the 
stimulus of just such handicapped 
efforts as these herein outlined and 
the effort will gather momentum 
as the years go by. In the propor- 
tion as Negroes learn to turn away 
from the caricature and the ridi- 
cule of their race and understand 
the great drama in which Negroes 
have played a very important role 
during the last three centuries 
they will demand from those in 
control a new story and drama. 
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WILLIAM WELLS BROWN ON 
CHARLES LENOX REMOND 


William Wells Brown, the second 
Negro to take seriously the record- 
ing of the history of his people, 
placed writers of today under a 
great obligation to him. Much of 
what he wrote, however, as shown 
by George W. Williams, a later 
historian, requires considerable 
checking. 

How did William Wells Brown 
become an historian? Brown es- 
caped as a Slave from Lexington, 
Kentucky, and had his first op- 
portunity for education in working 
in the printing office of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, the anti-slavery crusader, 
who had to move on to Alton, 
Illinois where the mob followed him 
and destroyed him and his press 
in 1837. Practically all the educa- 
tion Brown received, however, was 
by self-education; and he was a 
self-made historian. He recorded 
what he learned from others and 
made a record of the men and meas- 
ures of his time. In some cases, 
however, he was both inaccurate 
and biased. In recording the career 
of Charles Lenox Remond, Brown 
was biased and self-contradictory. 

In 1863 William Wells Brown 
said in his The Black Man pub- 
lished that year: 


‘Charles L. Remond is a native 
son of Salem, Massachusetts. He 
has the honor, we believe, of being 
the first colored man to take the 
field as a lecturer against slavery. 
He has been, more or less, in the 
employ of the Anti-Slavery Society 
for the past twenty-eight or thirty 
years. In 1840, he visited England 
as a delegate to the first ‘‘ World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention,’’ held in 
London. He remained abroad 
nearly two years, lecturing in the 
various towns and cities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The following 
lines, addressed to him, appeared 
in one of the public journals, after 
the delivery of one of his thrilling 
speeches, in Belfast, and will give 
some idea of the estimation in 
which he was held as a platform 
speaker. 


— 


CHARLES L. REMOND 


To C. L. Remond 


Go forth and fear not! Glorious is the 
cause 

Which thou dost advocate; and nobly, 
too, 

Hast thou fulfilled thy mission—nobly 
raised 

Thy voice against oppression, and the 
woes 

Of injured millions; and, if they are 
men, 

Who ean deny for them a Saviour 
died? 

Nor will it e’er be asked, in that dread 
day 


t 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


When black and white shall stand be- 
fore the throne 

Of Him their common Parent, “Unto 
which 

Partition of the human race didst 
thou 

Belong on earth?” Enough for thee 
to fill 

The lot assigned thee, as ordained by 
Heaven. 

I would not praise thee, Remond— 
thou hast gifts 

Bestowed upon thee for a noble end; 

And for the use of which account 
must be 

Returned to Him who lent them. May 
this thought 

Preserve thee in His fear, and may the 
praise 

Be given only to His mighty name. 

And if, returning to thy native land, 

By thee beloved, though dark with 
erimes that stain 

Her boasted freedom, thou are called 
to prove 

Thy true allegiance, even then go forth 

Resigned to suffer—trust thy all to 
Him 

Who ean support thee, whilst a still, 
small voice, 

Within thy breast, shall whisper, “All 
is well.” 


Speaking further of Remond, 
William Wells Brown said : 

Remond was welcomed on 
his return home, and again re- 
sumed his vocation as a lecturer. 
In stature he is small, spare made, 
neat, wiry build, and genteel in his 
personal appearance. He has a 
good voice, and is considered one 
of the best declaimers in New Eng- 
land. Faultless in his dress, and 
an excellent horseman, Mr. Remond 
has long been regarded the Count 
D’Orsay of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. He has written little or 
nothing for the press, and his 
notoriety is confined solely to the 
platform. Sensitive to a fault, and 
feeling sorely the prejudice against 
eolor which exists throughout the 
United States, his addresses have 
been mainly on that subject, on 
which he is always interesting. He 
is a good writer who embodies in 
his works the soul and spirit of the 
times in which he lives—provided 
they are worth embodying—and 

(Continued on page 118) 
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LINCOLN AS A SOUTHERN MAN 


Dr. J. G. Randall, whose rewrit- 
ing of Civil War history is pleas- 
ing pro-southern sympathizers im- 
mensely has now reached the posi- 
tion of making Abraham Lincoln 
one of this class. This historian’s 
writings leave the impression that 
he is trying to please the South, for 
no argument is necessary to prove 
that Lincoln had the interests of 
the South at heart and desired to 
rebuild its waste places as rapidly 
as possible. Lincoln was such a 
considerate and kind-hearted man 
that he would have felt the same 
way about any other section of the 
country in the predicament in 
which the South was at that time. 
That even the South which has so 
long hated Lincoln can be made to 
see that Lincoln was its best friend 
is evidence of the greatness of the 
man. The enlightened people of all 
sections of this country tend to 
regard Abraham Lincoln as the 
greatest of all Americans. 

Dr. Randall is walking on slip- 
pery ground, however, when he 
contends that Lincoln’s sympathy 
for the South was due to the fact 
that he was born in the South, that 
he married a woman of that section, 
that he was a Jeffersonian liberal, 
and opposed the grant of the rights 
of citizenship to Negroes. Dr. Ran- 
dall’s contention becomes less ten- 
able when he leaves the impression 
that sympathy for the South im- 
plied the usual Southern antagon- 
ism to the Negroes and the effort to 
restrict them to the exercise of 
nominal freedom only. Few white 
men even in the North in Lincoln’s 
time believed that the freedmen 
should exercise the rights of citi- 
zens, and some of their states had 
laws depriving Negroes of such 
privileges. If this be taken as evi- 
dence of sympathy for the South 
the majority of the leaders of the 
United States at that time sympa- 
thized with the South, and one 
might well wonder how an army 


C. G. Woopson 


was raised in the North to combat 
the South. The Civil War worked a 
revolution in men’s thinking, and 
these black laws were repealed af- 
ter the sectional conflict. Lincoln 
himself was the first one prominent 
in public life to suggest that in the 
rehabilitated States those freed- 
men who owned property and could 
read and write should be permitted 
to vote. 

In the face of all the well known 
facts to the contrary it is almost 
puerile to contend that because 
Lincoln was born in the South that 
he sympathized with that section. 
Admiral David Glasgow Farragut 
was born in Tennessee and General 
George Henry Thomas was born in 
Virginia; and yet they chose to 
fight the South and maintain the 
Union. Even Robert Edward Lee 
at first thought of secession as 
wrong and probably would have 
remained with the Union if his own 
state had not withdrawn therefrom. 
On the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court the greatest de- 
fender of the rights of the Negro 
denied by the hostile laws of the 
South enacted since the Civil War 
was Associate Justice John M. Har- 
lan, a native of Kentucky. Harlan 
stood firm in this position during 
the years when Chief Justice Mor- 
rison Remick Waite, a native of 
Connecticut, and at the time of his 
appointment a citizen of Ohio, was 
interpreting the Constitution of the 
United States as permitting the 
former slave states to restore slav- 
ery in the form of segregation. 
When Harlan was appointed to the 
Court, however, he was opposed by 
the so-called radicals because he 
had not supported Lincoln and had 
not favored the war amendments. 
The recent opinion of Associate 
Justice Harold Burton, of Ohio, 
upholding the Virginia law requir- 
ing segregation of the races on 
buses, while Hugo Black, of Ala- 
bama, gave an opinion to the con- 


trary is another case in evidence. 

Marrying a woman of a certain 
section may change one’s way of 
thinking, but this does not always 
follow. Dr. Randall himself, a na- 
tive of Indiana, which is very much 
a pro-southern state, married a 
southern woman who may have 
given him a sectional bent; and he 
frequently quotes Avery O. Cra- 
ven, a native of North Carolina, 
who also defends the agents of the 
subordination of the Negro, and 
has been charged with being under 
the influence of his Southern wife. 
There may be some ground for such 
reasoning; but it would be ridicu- 
lous to carry it too far. For the 
same reason one may say that Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant, whom the South 
has not ceased to detest, sympa- 
thized with that section. He mar- 
ried a southern woman, and his 
father-in-law, Colonel Dent, an 
‘‘unreconstructed rebel,’’ resided 
with the General in the White 
House and, as some have said, prob- 
ably influenced his policies. It is 
known that Grant made a-rather 
favorable report on conditions in 
the seceding area immediately af- 
ter the Civil War when Carl Schurz 
who covered the same ground re- 
ported to the contrary. It is known 
also that Grant was favorable to 
the Conservative element in Vir- 
ginia and helped them to recon- 
struct the state without much par- 
ticipation of the freedmen as of- 
ficeholders as was the case in states 
like South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi. Yet, the South would not 
enjoy hearing that Grant sympa- 
thized with that section. 

To say that Lincoln was sympa- 
thetic toward the South because he 
was a Jeffersonian liberal can hard- 
ly stand as sound reasoning. It is 
true that Lincoln undertook to 
earry out Jefferson’s plan to eman- 
cipate the slaves and colonize them. 
Lincoln discovered early in 1862 
that the colonization plan was not 
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feasible and abandoned it for the 
new policy of elevating the freed- 
men in this country with the as- 
sistance of sympathetic white peo- 
ple and extending them the right 
of suffrage in the proportion as 
they acquired knowledge and prop- 
erty. Charles Sumner and Thad- 
deus Stevens stood for the same 
policy until the Southern States, 
reorganized immediately after the 
Civil War with slavery restored 
through vagrancy laws, forced tie 
Federal Government to grant all 
freedmen the right of suffrage to 
prevent -their reenslavement 
through peonage and segregation. 
To say that being a Jeffersonian 
liberal meant sympathy for the 
South does not seem convincing, 
for most of the detested abolition- 
ists claimed to be Jeffersonian lib- 
erals and used Jefferson’s attack 
on slavery to advance their cause. 
In the anti-slavery attack on the 
pet institution of the South no one 
was more frequently quoted than 
Thomas Jefferson, especially the 
principles which he set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence. 
On one occasion, A. C. McLaughlin 
said, in a lecture at the University 
of Chicago, that, had Jefferson 
lived as late as 1840, he would have 
been known as an abolitionist. 
Lincoln was neither a Southerner 
nor a Northerner. He labored for 
the good of both sections and of 
both races. He belonged to no sec- 
tion ; he belonged to no country; he 
belonged to the world. He had the 
moral courage to answer the call of 
duty as it was revealed to him in 
the maze of perplexities which he 
confronted. He could not do every- 
thing which appealed to him as de- 
sirable because, as an executive, he 
had to depend upon lieutenants to 
carry out policies which they in 
good faith denounced as unwise. 
His method was to advance only so 
fast as he could carry the major- 
ity of the people of the nation with 
him. Had he accepted the advice 
of the pro-slavery sympathizers or 
that of the most advanced emanci- 
pationists he would have lost the 
war and the Negroes would have 
continued in their ante bellum 


state. Lincoln listened to all who 
came and went during that drama, 
but he patiently pursued the course 
which to him seemed to be right. 
He acted always on that higher 
plane ‘‘with malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see 
the right.’’ For this reason he is 
regarded as the greatest of all 
Americans, and the South might 
well try to claim him as its son. 


A Misunderstanding 


The reason for the unpopularity 
of Washington’s memory among 
Negroes is that they learned from 
the Abolitionists that there was no 
such justifiable distinction as good 
slaveholders and bad slaveholders. 
All slaveholders were sinners and 
criminals. This thought was crys- 
talized by Wendell Phillips in his 
oration on Toussaint Louverture 
where, in comparing his hero with 
other great men, the orator said, 
‘*T would call him Washington, but 
the great Virginian held slaves.’’ 

The untutored Negro handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion that Washington was cruel to 
his bondmen and that the very 
morning when he died he had over- 
exerted himself punishing one of 
them and collapsed in the act. 
Among them also was the belief 
that the equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in Richmond with his hand 
outstretched toward the South was 
indicative of his order ‘‘to carry 
the Negroes down South.’’ Many 
of the Negroes who were broken 
from their families in the declin- 
ing Upper South and sold to the 
Lower South and the Southwest to 
develop that virgin soil actually 
believed that their affliction result- 
ed from a policy original with 
George Washington when as a mat- 
ter of fact he always opposed such 
inhumanity. 

These legends might have been 
dominant in the mind of W. H. 
Mazyck when he wrote the follow- 
ing in his George Washington and 
the Negro (pp. 140-142) : 

‘*When he retired from the ar- 
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my to Mount Vernon, Bishop As- 
bury found him ‘against slavery,’ 
which Washington thought might 
and surely ought to be abolished 
by degrees through legislative au- 
thority, to effect which his suffrage 
would never be wanting. He held 
the opinion, however, that to set 
the slaves afloat at once would be 
productive of much mischief. 

‘*Washington was rendered by 
these conflicting sentiments quite 
capable of wishing but quite as in- 
capable of fighting for abolition. 
He witnessed in silence the sad- 
dling of slavery upon posterity 
through the affirmative sanction 
given to the system in the Consti- 
tution. He did not give his whole 
hearted approbation to the entire 
Constitution and must have op- 
posed at least with the traditional 
Virginian’s attitude, the clauses 
which continued the importation of 
slaves; yet he would not imperil 
the formation of the indissoluble 
union by raising even his voice 
against these provisions. 

‘*He believed that no advantage 
could accrue from agitating this 
question in Congress, for he con- 
demned the Quakers for their ‘ill- 
timed’ memorials which only 
caused ‘a waste of time.’ He 
hoped, however, that in any state 
where the question of importing 
slaves might arise it would be de- 
cided in the negative. Slaves be- 
came a species of property he pos- 
sessed with great repugnance and 
hated even to think about. He 
finally beheld in slavery such dire- 
ful effects that the legislature must 
see the policy of gradual emanci- 
pation to prevent much future mis- 
chief. He, himself, announced that 
he would not own a single slave 
within twelve months were he not 
‘principled’ against selling them, 
but they represented so much in- 
vested capital that he could not 
give them their freedom. Hence he 
died as he had lived, the proprie- 
tor of Mount Vernon, the master 
of three hundred seventeen human 
souls, whose lives and destiny, by 
the instrumentality of his last will 
and testament, he controlled even 
after his death.”’ 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS’S PROPHECY 


S WE grow older we in- 
A crease in our appreciation 
of the statesmanship of 
Frederick Douglass. Our self- 
styled historians have been so busy 
defending slavery, denouncing the 
abolitionists, and decrying the Ne- 
gro for not being able to do in 
three generations what the whites 
required three centuries to accom- 
plish that they have overlooked the 
wisest of all the abolitionists and 
one of the greatest men in all his- 
tory. This always happens when 
writers are trying to advance opin- 
ion rather than the truth. 

In 1879 a large number of Ne- 
groes of the Mississippi Valley, 
terror-stricken by frequent massa- 
eres and fleeced by the iniquitous 
eredit system to which they as 
sharecroppers were subjected, mi- 
grated to the West under the lead- 
ership of ‘‘Pap’’ Singleton of Ten- 
nessee and Henry Adams of Lou- 
isiana. A smaller number of Ne- 
grees moved to Indiana about the 
same time. This exodus startled the 
nation, The South was surprised 
to see the Negroes leave, and the 
other sections wondered how these 
migrants could be adjusted in the 
new homes without loss to them- 
selves and to the communities in 
which they would settle. At first 
the restored planters in the South 
undertook to stop the movement by 
intimidation; but, on seeing that 
such a method failed, they ap- 
proached the Negroes by moral 
suasion. The migration, however, 
could not be immediately checked 
and it did not cease until more 
than 100,000 Negroes left the Low- 
er Mississippi area in search of a 
more congenial territory. 

Frederick Douglass thought that 
the movement was an unwise 
method to right the wrongs of the 
Negro and urged the Negroes to 
remain in the South. Richard T. 
Greener, the first Negro graduate 
of Harvard College, who took his 
honors seriously, believed that the 
migration was the best remedy for 
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the lawlessness of the South and a 
salutary one. Greener did not ex- 
pect the United States to give the 
oppressed blacks in the South the 
protection they needed, as there is 
no abstract limit to the right of a 
state to do anything. He did not 
expect the Negro to lead a wander- 
ing life, and there was no com- 
parison between going to Africa 
for colonization and transplanting 
dissatisfied citizens to better soil 
in this country. Negroes would be 
a force in politics in their new 
home outside of the South. The re- 
turn of the former Confederates to 
power, Greener contended, meant 
the doom of the Negroes in politics 
there for generations to come. 
Such migrants to the West could 
follow the example of the Irish, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Germans 
in taking up land in that section. 
Greener considered it a good omen 
that Negroes had learned to flee 
from persecution. ‘‘ Having passed 
their first stage of appealing to 
philanthropists, the Negroes were 
appealing to themselves.”’ 

John Mercer Langston, a man 
well educated at Oberlin and a 
lawyer who for one term repre- 
sented later a district of Virginia 
in Congress, also took issue with 
Douglass with respect to the mi- 
gration of the Negroes to the West. 
This was a most natural position 
for Langston to take. He was so 
much better educated than Doug- 
lass that he always bore it grievous- 
ly that the Negroes recognized 
Douglass as the outstanding spokes- 
man of the race. Langston longed 
to see the day when Douglass would 
pass from life that he might come 
into the proper recognition due 
him. This exodus, therefore, was 
byt another occasion for Langston 
to display his knowledge of history 
and polities to show that the Negro 
migrants had acted wisely in leav- 
ing the South. His argument sup- 
porting this position was practi- 
cally the same as that outlined by 
Richard Theodore Greener. 


Douglass, however, had good 
reasons for his advice to these Ne- 
gro migrants. He saw in this mi- 
gration the same error as that in 
African colonization which he ex- 
posed before the Civil War. He 
said that the migration was ill- 
timed. In thus leaving the South 
the Negroes were abandoning the 
principle of protection to persons 
and property in every state in the 
Union. He contended that if the 
Negroes could not be protected in 
every state, the Federal Govern- 
ment was shorn of its rightful dig- 
nity and power, the late rebellion 
had triumphed, the sovereign of 
the nation was an empty vessel, and 
the power and authority in indi- 
vidual states was supreme. He be- 
lieved also that it was better for 
the Negroes to remain in the South 
than go North, for the South was 
a better market for the black man’s 
labor. Negroes had a monopoly of 
labor in the South, and they would 
be too insignificant in numbers to 
have such an advantage in the 
North. Douglas insisted, more- 
over, that this exodus did not con- 
form to the laws of ‘‘civilizing mi- 
gration’’ as the carrying of a lan- 
guage, literature and the like of a 
superior race to an inferior; and it 
did not conform to the geographie 
laws assuring healthy migration 
from east to west in the same lati- 
tude, as this was from south to 
north far away from the climate in 
which the migrants were born. Be- 
sides, the blacks were potentially 
able to elect members of Congress 
in the South, but could not hope to 
exercise such power in other parts. 
The Negroes then should remain in 
the South where they will some day 
wield political power. 

Douglass failed to vision the rise 
of the Negroes to power in cities 
like New York and Chicago, and 
probably. very soon also in Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, and Detroit; 
but in most other respects he spoke 
like a prophet whose predictions 
have been fulfilled. The Negroes 
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who went into Kansas have not 
achieved much more than to trans- 
plant there the same sort of race 
problem they left in the South. 
The trades-unions have been the 
undoing of the Negro laborers out- 
side of the South. The present pro- 
gram of organized labor indicates 
that the Negro workers in the 
South will achieve equality there 
about as rapidly as they will in the 
North, and with their large num- 
bers in the South they will have an 
advantage. Besides, the most un- 
expected development of all is that 
the Negroes in the South will soon 
have the ballot. They are voting 
in increasing numbers in the Up- 
per South, and as soon as the states 
of the Lower South finish with 
their futile attempts to deprive the 
Negro of the right of suffrage by 
their new amendments and reor- 
ganized primaries Negroes will 
vote in those parts as a result of 
the effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to uphold its dignity and as- 
sert its power, or be adjudged 
among the most backward nations 
of the earth. 

Douglass’s wisdom stands out in 
bold contrast to that of those who 
could not think and reason. He was 
thus repeating what he had done 
in the history of abolition. When 
Garrison denounced the union with 
slaveholders as a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell 
and Wendell Phillips refused to 
run for office, because, if elected, 
he would have to take an oath to 
maintain a constitution which sup- 
ported slavery, Douglass took the 
position that the foes of slavery 
should join with him in working 
through the Liberty party for the 
abolition of slavery by political 
means. While the nation is im- 
measurably obligated to Phillips 
and Garrison for quickening the 
public conscience with respect to 
the sin of slaveholding, the system 
could not have been destroyed by 
their policy of isolation and sep- 
aration. We owe Garrison and 
Phillips much honor for popular- 
izing the anti-slavery movement, 
but we are much more indebted to 
Frederick Douglass and his co- 


workers who went into the political 
arena and defeated the enemies on 
their own grounds. They demon- 
strated that the system could be 
abolished by political action. 


The Lees from 


Gouldtown 
(Continued from page 100) 


She manifests the deepest feeling 
for children and understands their 
questions propounded to nature. In 
simple but lofty verse she has un- 
dertaken to interpret the strange 
world as it appears to the child in 
the second stage of his development. 
The forms which nature assumes, 
its beauty and language, constitute 
the theme of most of her poetry. 
Her aim is not only to help chil- 
dren to appreciate the good and 
the beautiful but to express them- 
selves accordingly. 

Recently Mrs, Newsome has pub- 
lished through the Associated Pub- 
lishers a collection of her poems 
in a volume entitled Gladiola Gar- 
den which has reached a second 
printing. This book meets a long 
felt want among persons of culture 
who desire to direct their children 
early toward the esthetic sphere in 
which man must live to realize the 
best in him and efficiently serve 
his generation. She has produced 
also another work in the same 
sphere and on a little higher level 
as a step beyond what she has 
brought out in Gladiola Garden. 
This new collection, now in process 
of manufacture, is entitled The 
Child and Nature. Without doubt, 
therefore, Mrs. Newsome deserves 
rank among the most brilliant 
women of her day. 


CAPTAIN THEOPHILUS 
GOULD STEWARD 

Another important offshoot of 
this Gouldtown family was Chap- 
lain Theophilus Gould Steward. 
He was born at Gouldtown on Jan- 
uary 7, 1843. He became a well 
educated man, joined the ministry 
of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and after serving that 
connection a number of years so 
increased his prestige as to be ap- 
pointed by Benjamin Harrison in 
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1891 as a chaplain in the United 
States Army. His most important 
service was with the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry at various stations dur- 
ing and after the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War. A man of education and 
culture, he profited by this oppor- 
tunity to see and learn much about 
the people in various parts of the 
world. He learned to understand 
the Spanish people and their cul- 
ture, and he acquired much knowl- 
edge of the Orient while stationed 
in the Philippines. There he be- 
came acquainted not only with 
those natives who had always fol- 
lowed peaceful pursuits but with 
many of the well-known insurree- 
tionists, including Aguinaldo, their 
leader. Chaplain Steward was re- 
tired from the United States Army 


with the rank of Captain. 


Returning to civil life, Chaplain 
Steward continued to preach, but 
devoted himself mainly to his work 
as professor at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity. There his broader out- 
look and new vision from travel 
and study made him an outstand- 
ing teacher whom many of the stu- 
dents of that institution still re- 
member with reverence. During 
these same years he rendered still 
greater service in recording the 
history of his race. The titles of 
the volumes to his credit show how 
widely his interest extended. Prior 
to his extensive travel in the serv- 
ice of the country he published in 
Social Economics in 1895 a ‘‘Study 
of Negro Mortality.’’ In 1899 he 
published in the Occasional Papers 
of the American Negro Academy 
‘*How the Black St. Domingo Le- 
gion Saved the Patriot Army in 
the Siege of Savannah in 1779.’’ 
In 1904 he brought out The Col- 
ored Regulars in the United States 
Army. In 1914 he produced The 
Haitian Revolution, 1791 to 1904, 
In 1913 he served as joint author 
with William Steward in publish- 
ing Gouldtown, a Remarkable Set- 
tlement of Ancient Date. In this 
last mentioned work is the best ac- 
count extant of the forebears and 
the development of the Gouldtown 
people. He died January 8, 1924. 
(Continued on page 119) 
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Douglass’s 
“Birthday” 


As a boy held in bondage on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, Fred- 
erick Douglass had a hard time 
trying to keep comfortable in the 
scant clothing allowed him and 
scrambling with the dogs for the 
crumbs and seraps thrown from 
the planter’s table. He was beaten 
and driven around by those set over 
him and therefore knew very little 
about what free people call hap- 
piness. 

In this miserable condition he 
had one joy occasionally. His dear 
mother held on a plantation miles 
away would steal away from her 
eabin at night to visit her child 
and bring him the comfort of the 
presence of the only one in this 
world who really loved him. After 
fondling and caressing him as only 
a mother can, she would hold him 
on her lap within her comforting 
arms while he quickly ate the nice 
things which she had brought him. 
Her dear child in tears of joy and 
sorrow would tell her about the 
eruel things which had been done 
to him, and she would try to con- 
sole him with the hope that some 
day his lot would be better. This 
was her daily prayer to God. She 
did not live to see the new day 
dawn, but Douglass broke the bonds 
which held him and became the 
great man to lead the right way to 
free all his people. 

When Douglass became a na- 
tional figure, and people wanted to 
write and talk about him, they de- 
sired to begin their story with the 
date of his birth, but Douglass did 
not know when he was born. In 
those days no one kept accurate 
records of colored people’s birth- 
days. But Douglas wanted to be 
remembered and he selected the 
day when the public might turn its 
thoughts toward him. Because of 
the loving kindness of his dear 
mother he always said that he was 
her valentine, and he selected Val- 
entine Day, the 14th of February, 
as his ‘‘birthday.”’ 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Questions on the 


January Issue 


What special traits of James For- 
ten assured his success in life? 
With what prominent men of his 
time did Forten associate in the 
uplift of humanity? 

What help was James Forten and 
other Negroes of his standing to 
William Lloyd Garrison? 

Did the Free Negroes attack slav- 
ery because they were especially 
interested in their brethren in 
chains or because the system 
tended to keep the Free Negroes 
down? 

With what great movements do 
you connect the name of Robert 
Purvis? 

Write a brief sketch of Charlotte 
Forten Grimké. Of Charles B. 
Purvis. 

Define spiritual. What other 
sorts of primitive music have you 
heard? 

Many white persons are now say- 
ing that the Negro folk songs 
originated in the imitation of the 
English hymns which the Negroes 
first heard in America. Do you 
accept this theory? 

What do you think of the effort 
to prove that the Civil War was 
unnecessary ? 

Why has it been difficult for 
writers to give a true picture of 
the Reconstruction which fol- 
lowed the Civil War? 

What is Race Prejudice? Re- 
ligious prejudice? Class hate? 
Account for them. 

How do you plan to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday? Draw up 
a suggestive program. 

What small republic is now plan- 
ning to celebrate its centenary? 
Give an account of its beginnings 
and its development. 

Is the United Nations Organiza- 
tion a safe agency with which 
small nations should cooperate? 
To the tomb of what great man, 
once a resident of Cleveland, 
Ohio, would you suggest that 
people should make a pilgrim- 
age? How would you justify pay- 
ing him such honor? 

What Negro maker of history in 
Chicago has been honored there 
by members of both races? List 
his achievements which made 
him deserving of such recogni- 
tion. 

In what way is Dayton, Ohio, 
a place of historic interest to 
students of American literature? 
Have you ever visited that city? 
If so, what did you see? 

Mention five important events 
which make Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
place of historic interest to stu- 
dents of history as it has been 
influenced by the Negro. 

Name five schools in Ohio which 
admitted Negro students before 


the Civil War and account for 
their favorable attitude. 

20. What do you know about Dr. F. 
J. Le Moyne, Martin R. Delany, 
Benjamin T. Tanner, George B. 
Vashon and Lewis Woodson? 

21. At what two places in New Eng- 
land were schools broken up by 
mobs because they admitted Ne- 
gro students during the ante 
bellum period? 

22. What became of the efforts of 
Negro leaders in 1830 to estab- 
lish at New Haven, Connecticut, a 
school which would be for the 
Negroes of the country the same 
sort of institution that Yale was 
for the whites? 

23. What Negroes studied at Harvard 
before the Civil War? What Ne- 
groes have won class honors there 
since that time? 

24. It is said that more Negroes have 
attended Harvard than Yale. How 
do you account for this fact? 


Book of the Month 


Rhymes of the Times, a book of 
poems by J. Farley Ragiand, with an 
introduction by Arthur P. Davis (New 
York: Wendell Maliiet and Company), 
is a volume worthy of notice. The lit- 
erary critics will pass over two thirds 
of these p as b th the dig- 
nity of criticism, for only here and 
there, as in such poems as “My Peo- 
ple,” “Ethiopia Muses” and “Too 
True,” does the writer rise to the level 
of the masters in appealing to the im- 
agination and portraying human pas- 
sions. In his great anxiety to make a 
case for his people the poet too often 
descends to the level of prose set to 
rhyme in order to tell his story in un- 
mistakable terms. The author is at 
his best in his “Rhymes of Rapture.” 
In his verses of “Homely Philosophy” 
also his words appear well tuned and 
fraught with wisdom. 

To judge these poems altogether by 
their literary merit will be unjust to 
Ragland. He lives in isolation, in the 
ghetto. His soul rebels against the 
barriers confronting him, and he must 
find an outlet in his chosen way. Some 
of these thoughts might have been 
better expressed in prose; but the 
writer belongs to a singing race, and 
he must sing his songs of woe and of 
triumph over the snares which try to 
hang his feet as he presses onward. In 
these verses therefore appear the his- 
tory of the Negro race in the modern 
world, its development to higher stat- 
ure and its will to go forward to still 
greater achievements. With this point 
of view, the reader may understand 
the poet’s portrayal of the unrequited 
Negro laborer, the brave soldier fight- 
ing for freedom which he cannot en- 
joy, the fearless pioneer beyond the 
barrier set by race hate, and the frus- 
trated leader who sees but cannot en- 
ter the promised land. And yet there 
is joy in the struggle. 
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eighty miles south of the 

Red Sea in Eastern Africa, 
a quiet peaceful people is now 
harvesting its crops. The durra 
has been cut with hand knives and 
the sheaves strewn together on the 
earth for threshing. All day long 
the oxen trample in the straw, 
with men and boys driving them 
around and around. From the 
flat part of the country between the 
hills, called the Valley of Gura, 
the people carry their straw up 
rugged parched trails to the vil- 
lages and stack it in huge mounds 
that look like beehives. The pre- 
cious grain is swept up carefully 
to the last kernel from the hard- 
packed dusty ground. 


The valley is perhaps five miles 
long and two miles wide. Around 
its edges are jagged rocky outcrop- 
pings, weathered and washed by 
thousands of years of sun, wind 
and torrential summer rains. On 
these outcroppings are built the 
villages of the valley. They rest 
upon the highest and most inacces- 
sible prominences, and at a dis- 
tance they merge mutely into the 
brown eroded landscape. 

From each village one can see 
range after range of mountains. 
Every morning the cattle are driv- 
en down into the arid grazing land 
in the valley by ragged boys, and 
each evening at dusk they are driv- 
en back into the villages. Century- 
old memories of warfare and cattle- 
pillages have crystallized a way of 
life as unbending as the rugged 
country itself. 

When the rains come in the sum- 
mer the valley is impassible with 
heavy mud, and the deep-cut river 
beds are filled with brown rushing 
water. When the rains are over 
the country blooms for a few lush 
months. The grain springs up, 
and new leaves come out on the 
scattered fig and acacia trees. Then 
slowly the air and the earth turn 
dry. Winds sweep through the 
valley bearing dust and sand. 
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There is dew on the housetops at 
night, but no rain. The boy cattle- 
herders get moisture from the blos- 
soms of a desert plant to moisten 
their lips. Sometimes clouds of 
locusts swarm overhead on their 
way to the grasslands of the Sudan. 

There is no timber in the valley 
or the surrounding hills. The vil- 
lage people walk great distances to 
get bits of wood for their fires. 
The young girls search for fagots 
among scattered acacia groves and 
carry them home in bundles on 
their backs. They wind single file, 
bent low at the hips, like a caravan 
of camels. In the village the 
women gather dried cattle dung to 
burn. 

It is a land of work. They must 
carry water. Everything is dis- 
tant. Everything must be earried. 
There is no surplus of anything. 

In one part of the valley between 
the villages rows of concrete piles 
stick out of the earth like monu- 
ments. Once hundreds of Ameri- 
can barracks rested there. Between 
the piles the men of the valley are 
beginning to plow again. 

The Italians were the first to 
come. They settled in Eritrea as 
colonists. They built cities, like 
Asmara and Massaua, and devel- 
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oped plantations. They built roads 
with native labor, and railroads 
eut through wild mountain passes. 
Then, fascism and dreams of em- 
pire. Italians poured into Eritrea 
as they had never come before. 
Fascist officials and forced colonists 
poured in. Ethiopia gleamed on 
the horizon as the promised land 
that would supply all of Italy’s 
wants. Troops swarmed through. 
Garrisons took over towns. Stone- 
masons travelling with the troops 
set up hurried monuments wher- 
ever the Italians camped overnight. 
Deisel trucks, armored cars and 
tanks cluttered the roads. Ethiopia 
was overrun. 

Then the British came with an 
army of Indians, West Africans, 
Ethiopians, Australians, South Af- 
ricans and Sudanese. The battles 
of Keren and Amba Alagi were 
fought and the fascist hold on East 
Africa ended. Eritrea became a 
British Occupied Enemy Territory. 

While Rommel’s army was still 
moving eastward toward Alexan- 
dria, Americans came to the valley 
te take over the battered Italian 
airfield. They built new hangars, 
machine shops, barracks, messhalls, 
refrigerator plants, and a hard 
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black runway that stretches more 
than a mile across the valley’s 
farmlands. 

The Americans are gone now, 
and along the edges of the runway 
the farmers are plowing again. 
Probably a century will pass be- 
fore sand, wind and rain reduce it 
once more to common earth. 


The American air base at Gura 
spread on both sides of the road 
running southward through the 
valley. More than a hundred bar- 
racks and hospital buildings built 
by the Americans occupied land 
that belonged to the village of 
Wutu, which huddled upon a stony 
hill. When the Americans decided 
that the village was too close, for 
sanitary reasons, Wutu ‘was or- 
dered to move. So the people went 
to the next hill, built new houses 
and retrieved what they could from 
the old site. Then the old village 
was destroyed. 

On the same side of the road but 
more distant from the base was 
the village of Tukul. It, too, was 
an old village on a new site. Be- 
fore the Italians constructed their 
airfield Tukul had been half a 
mile away, on the other side of 
the road. The Italians moved it 
off, and built hangars and air strips 
where the Tukul people had grown 
their grain. 

Across the airfield, on the edge of 
the Gulgul River bed, the village of 
Adi Gulgul nestled flat on the 
plain, hardly visible a mile away. 
A mile beyond the river bed, on a 
great pile of weatherworn stone, 
was the old village of Gura, which 
people said had been there more 
than fifteen centuries. 

Southward from the center of 
the base was the town of Mai 
Edega. Whereas the villages owned 
land, which was shared by rotation 
among their inhabitants, Mai 
Edega’s residents were shopkeepers 
and artisans. The villages had 
churches, but there was no church 
in Mai Edega. The people were 
Coptie Christians and Moslems. 
There was a public square, sur- 
rounded by little shops, which 
served as a market in the daytime 


and a dancing place on fiesta 
nights. There were silversmiths, 
stonemasons, weavers, millers and 
prostitutes. Strangers came and 
went. Villagers brought their grain 
to Mai Edega to be ground into 
flour, but they all said the town 
was no good. 

There were two more small Erit- 
rean villages nearby, Adi Nifas 
and Mai Huza. 

Close to the base, but hidden in 


a pocket in the hills, was yet one 
more village. It had no name. 
Some of the Americans called it 
Little Khartoum, or the Sudanese 
village. Most of the men on the 
base did not even know it. was 
there. Its houses were not made of 
poles and cattle dung and thatch, 
like in the other villages of the 
valley. They were lean-to’s made 
of bits of veneer board, sheet iron 
and flattened paper cartons, and 
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Italians? Most of the time the 
valley men were respectful and re- 
served, but they watched keenly to 
see what Americans did. The wom- 
en and girls of the valley, remem- 
bering too well the Italian armies, 
nervously left the roads and trails 
when Americans passed by. 


The Italians regarded the Erit- 
reans contemptuously as an in- 
ferior race without any particular 
rights. Italians were pompous, 
boastful, volatile and loud. They 
laughed at the Eritrean way of 
life, and if they went to a village 
it was to sneer and observe what 
kind of filth the people lived in. 
They also thought an occasional 
broken Eritrean head was rather 
funny. And there was not an Erit- 
rean in the valley who did not 
know about the great massacre 
down at Addis Ababa in which 
more than 18,000 Ethiopians died 
before Italian firing squads. 

The English were different. 
There was not any human.contact 
with the British officials and sol- 
diers. They were distant, efficient, 
orderly and quiet. They talked to 
the valley people only when there 
was official business to be discussed. 
It was a dirty job to be done, no 
more, no less. Somehow the stupid 
backward natives were involved in 
something concerning the British 
Empire. The British did not hate 
the people of the valley, but they 
did not like them either. 

Were the Americans different? 
Yes and no. Some were like the 
Italians, some like the English, and 
some were like nothing the valley 
had ever seen. Americans were 
curious. They went to the vil- 
lages and looked around. Lack of 
language was no barrier. Yes, 
sometimes they hit someone or oth- 
er with a bottle or made vulgar 
sounds or taught the valley people 
four letter words. But if they 
ever looked funny to the villagers 
the Americans were the first ones 
to laugh. Americans got drunk and 
boisterous like the Sudanese, they 
did not all show the proper respect 
to the priests and old men and 
women, but they adopted children 
without homes, fed them, clothed 
them, taught them how to read and 
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write and to play baseball. ‘‘Talk 
English, you bloody fool,’’ the 
English always seemed to be say- 
ing, but the Americans twisted 
their tongues around Tigrina words 
and tried to meet the natives half- 
way. One American would call 
an Eritrean a nigger and throw 
him out of the hangar, but another 
would take him to the employment 
office and find him another job. 
* * * 


Every morning the Eritrean 
workers streamed down the hill- 
sides and across the plain to the 
hangars. Others went not to the 
hangars but to the employment 
office, around the door of which 
they gathered in a crowd. At first 
there were not so many. But when 
the lack of land began to be felt, 
more and more of them clamored 
for work. In the early days the old- 
er men got the jobs and then passed 
them on to their sons or younger 
brothers. Later on it was more 
serious, labor at a shilling and a 
half a day was all that stood be- 
tween them and starvation. 

The ones that worked wielded 
their shovels in a serious, dignified 
way. They didn’t sing songs like 
the Sudanese and Arabs. They 
just worked. When night came and 
the tools were stacked away, they 
streamed across the valley in all 
directions. The old men walked rap- 
idly, the young men and boys ran. 


Around the employment office 
the tension mounted. Arabs, Yem- 
enites and Sudanese were drifting 
into the valley. They were bigger 
and stronger than the Eritreans. 
When twenty jobs were given out, 
the first ten or twelve men chosen 
were the strangers. The Ameri- 
cans said they did more work and 
acted as though they liked it. Little 
by little the Eritreans faced the 
truth. Not only were the strang- 
ers getting the jobs, they were be- 
ing paid more. The Americans 
even sent truck convoys to out of 
the way places like Khartoum to 
get more of them. Little Khar- 


toum grew. The Arabs found places 
to live in Mai Edega. 


When the Eritreans demanded 
more money, the Americans ex- 
plained how the wage rates had 
been set by the British. 


One morning, after a dozen jobs 
had been handed out, the crowd in 
front of the employment office re- 
fused to disperse. The Somali 
guard wielded a whip. A young 
Eritrean struck him with his walk- 
ing stick. They beat the guard and 
threw him into a ditch. 

Once in Asmara I talked to the 
British Information officer about 
the wage and labor policies. 

‘*Major, a lot of Americans ton’t 
understand the idea of fixing max- 
imum wages. Also, there seem to 
be enough Eritreans out at Gura 
to do all the work without bringing 
in Sudanese and Arabs.’’ 

‘Well, there’s a war on. In 
erucial spots we play safe by hav- 
ing too much rather than too little 
help. About the wage-rates, they’re 
standard. They’re minimum as 
well as maximum. They will pre- 
vent inflation.”’ 

‘‘But why do the Eritreans and 
Ethiopians get a shilling and a half 
while the Sudanese and Arabs get 
about fifty percent more?’’ 

‘The Eritreans are Italian colo- 
nials. In short, they are enemy 
population. The Arabs and Su- 
danese are our allies.’’ 
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‘It’s not just that they are 
stronger workers?’’ 

*? 

‘*But how about the Ethiopians? 
Aren’t they our allies too?’’ 

“Oh, how ean you tell Ethio- 
pians from Eritreans? If we paid 
Ethiopians more, all the Eritreans 
would turn into Ethiopians.’’ 

‘‘How about Italians, Major? 
What does the law allow them for 
unskilled labor ?’’ 

‘*Fifteen shillings.’’ 

‘* Aren’t the Italians classified as 
enemy ?’’ 

‘*Good God, man, the Italians are 
whitel’’ 

* * * 

Some of the young valley boys 
conceived the idea of coming to 
the employment office with turbans 
on their heads to make them look 
like Sudanese. They began to 
think that Americans could only 
tell the Sudanese by their head 
dress. Thereafter when the Amer- 
ieans chose a dozen men from the 
crowd, about half of them were 
destined to be from the valley. 
They would file inside the office to 
register with the Eritrean clerk, 
whom the Americans called Sam- 
my. Sammy would look without 
recognition at a boy from his own 
village and ask in Tigrina: 

‘‘What’s your nationality?’’ 

The boy would answer sullenly, 
as though there were not a ghost of 
a chance to be believed : 

‘*Sudanese.”’ 

‘“Where are you from?”’ 

“‘Khartoum.’’ (They all said 
Khartoum. ) 

‘*What’s your name?”’ 

‘*Adam.”’ 

‘*Adam what?’’ 

‘Adam Abdullah.’’ 

Having written it all down the 
way it was told to him, Sammy 
gave the boy a badge and had him 
assigned to a work gang. 

* * * 

The Provost Marshal took the 
stand that all the natives were 
thieves. He came from the South 
somewhere, and had been a top 
sergeant in 1918. Whenever a 
warehouse was rifled at night, most 
of the men figured it was the 
Italians, because the Italians in 


Decamere and Asmara were run- 
ning a black market business of 
searce goods. But the Provost Mar- 
shal just organized a raid on one 
or another of the villages. One 
time it would be Mai Edega, an- 
other time Wutu or Mai Huza, se- 
lected more or less by inspiration. 
A truckload of civilian guards 
would ransack every house and pick 
up anything that didn’t look as 
though an Eritrean should own it. 
A typical haul for the Provost 
Marshal was a half-dozen Italian 
army blankets, a raincoat, two 
army shirts and an old gabardine 
jacket. The bedsheets, canned food 
or machine parts that disappeared 
from the warehouses they never 
found, however. It didn’t do the 
villagers any good to protest that 
they had bought the blankets and 
raincoats from the Italians before 
the Americans ever arrived. 
*‘Don’t try to tell me my busi- 
ness,’’ the Provost Marshal said. 
*‘T know hot stuff when I see it!’’ 
It got so that when an American 
gave an old shirt away to an Erit- 
rean boy he had to write out a 
deed to go with it, but these letters 
never satisfied the Provost Mar- 
shal. ‘‘You can’t give away Gov- 
ernment property,’’ he used to say. 
‘Any damn thing that comes off 
this base is Government property, 
even if it isn’t Army issue. That’s 


the way it says in the Articles of 

War. If you don’t want some- 

thing, throw it away, but don’t 

give it to the natives because [’ll 

sure as hell take it away from them, 

and someone will end up in jail.’’ 
* * 

One day the Sudanese in Little 
Khartoum were ordered to move. 
A flat stretch across the river from 
the town of Mai Edega was desig- 
nated as the new village site. In 
one day the lean-to village flattened 
out and disappeared. With the 
help of trucks the Sudanese moved 
their walls and roofs. Some of them 
trudged along the road with cher- 
ished bits of packing cases or cor- 
rugated iron on their heads. By 
nightfall the new shanties began 
to rise helter and skelter, and when 
morning came the Sudanese came 
striding from their new village 
singing: 

‘“Wye wye wye! 
more for me!”’ 

In the shops the Sudanese 
started out as sweepers. Then they 
were allowed to operate the paint 
sprayers. After a while they were 
set to cleaning and polishing en- 
gine parts. A time came when 
they could take engine blocks apart 
and put them back together again. 
They became trustworthy techni- 
cians. One day one of the Ameri- 
eans in the hangar stopped in the 
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middle of his work and said: 

‘*Christ, they are doing the same 
thing we are! And for two shillings 
a day!’’ 

Shortly afterward the Sudanese 
were all put back to sweeping and 
ditch-digging. 

* * 

There was a fellow named George 
Brant who had come over as a 
civilian policeman. He was volatile 
and Irish, and on the way over 
on the Chateau Thierry he had ex- 
pressed himself forcefully on the 
subjects of democracy and the 
color problem. Once someone re- 
ferred to a Negro colonel in the 
U. S. Army. ‘‘If that’s democ- 
racy,’’ George said, ‘‘I don’t want 
any of it. I wouldn’t want to have 
to take orders from a nigger offi- 
eer.’’ After some months in Africa 
George managed to get a transfer 
to warehouse duty, and he became 
a native gang boss. He had about 
a hundred and fifty Eritreans, 
Arabs and Sudanese working for 
him. He picked up a little Italian 
and Arabic. The men liked him. 
He always had a pipe in his mouth 
and he was quick to grin and make 
jokes. What made George want to 
be a gang boss instead of a police- 
man became more and more ob- 
vious to his friends. He had gotten 
a bellyfull of raiding the villages 
for the Provost Marshal, and there 
was something in the natives that 
had gotten under his skin. The 
men who worked for him did not 
get shoved around like they did 
some other places on the base. 
When his workers ran into trouble 
they did not go off sullenly and 
talk about it among themselves, 
they came to George. When the 
MP’s took a blanket away from one 
of his men, George went to the 
Provost Marshal himself about it. 
One time he got a lot of his Su- 
danese together and told them how 
to organize a grievance committee. 
And if anyone referred to his Su- 
danese as niggers George took his 
pipe out of his mouth and offered 
to beat hell out of him. He found 
out once that some of the Arabs 
were molesting the young Eritrean 
boys. He marched to where the 
Arabs were working, let loose with 


a violent niagara of profanity, and 
assured them that if there was any 
more of that sort of thing he would 
personally cut their throats. 

A huge pile of excelsior grew 
near the warehouses. George told 
the men to take some of it home 
with them to make mattresses for 
themselves, but the MP’s stopped 
them along the way and made them 
throw it away. Nothing could be 
taken from the base. George blew 
up, went first to the MP’s about it 
and then to the Provost Marshal, 
explaining that the Sudanese were 
sleeping on the bare ground in 
their shacks. ‘‘Burn the stuff,’’ he 
was told. He fumed. He told the 
Sudanese he couldn’t help it, and 
then he had the excelsior burned. 

A pile of scrap lumber was grow- 
ing near the warehouse too. Some- 
times the Sudanese managed to get 
a few pieces back to the village, 
but very little got past the MP’s. 
When George received orders to 
have the pile burned, he first swore 
at the Sudanese, then he went to 
the Provost Marshal and pointed 
out that the wood was no good for 
anything, that fuel was desperately 
searce in the valley, and that they 
ought. to give the wood to the 
workers. ‘‘It may be no good,’’ the 
Provost Marshal said, ‘‘but it’s 
Government property. Sorry.’’ 

That night George arranged to 
get a truck with an Italian driver. 
After dark, with the help of some 
Sudanese workers, he loaded the 
truck with wood and drove it to 
the Sudanese village. Then he 
went back for another load. By 
morning the two loads had disap- 
peared into the Sudanese shacks. 
George never said how he got the 
stuff past the MP’s at the road 
block. 

* * 

There were things the elder priest 
of Wutu: could not understand. 
One of them was about the land. 
How could the Italians, the British 
and the Americans take their fields 
without compensating for them? 
The Italians had promised, the 
British had promised, the Ameri- 
cans said nothing at all, and the 
Sudanese and Arabs got the work 
at the hangars. 
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Standing near the ruins of the 
old village site, he pointed at the 
hospital buildings and asked what 
they were. The cinder-block struc- 
tures spread over fifteen acres of 
ground. There were sixteen wards, 
each holding thirty or more beds; 
a messhall and a kitchen; a labora- 
tory, an x-ray building, a surgery 
building, a dispensary and a den- 
tal clinic. What did the many 
doctors and nurses do in all those 
places? Why, cure the sick, fix 
men’s eyes and teeth, mend broken 
bones. Could they heal tropical 
ulcers? Cure infected eyes and 
teeth ? Wonderful, wonderful thing 
that had come to the valley! The 
hangars were for war, the old 
priest said, but the hospital, built 
of brick to endure, that was a 
Christian idea. 

But that other building, the lit- 
tle tin shed, no more than eight 
by ten feet, with the sign that said 
HOSPITAL—what was that? 

Another dispensary. 

But why two dispensaries? 

Why, old man, the little tin one 
is for you and the people of your 
valley. 

Could they bring the old woman 
with tuberculosis down tomorrow? 

No, old man. 

Why not? 

The tin dispensary is for slivers 
and things like that. 

But the wonderful brick build- 
ings, what about them? 

Just for Americans, old man, 
and the British. 

Well, then, could the doctors vis- 
it the village to do something for 
the baby with rickets and the little 
girl going blind with trachoma? 

No, no, simple man. Brick 
buildings, doctors, nurses, atabrine, 
sulpha, they are for white people, 
don’t you understand ? 

Every morning at ten o’clock a 
line forms in front of the little tin 
shack with the sign that says HOS- 
PITAL. The attendant, an Italian 
prisoner of war, comes and opens 
the door, scolding the waiting pa- 
tients for crowding him. The morn- 
ing sun falls on the dusty table 
and the shelf with the bottles and 
jars: boric acid solution; a bottle 
of iodine, left open from the day 
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before, with the old swab lying be- 
side it; a jar of mercury ointment, 
flecked with dust, and, sticking in 
it, the old wooden spatula that 
spread the salve on yesterday’s 
sores; a jar of aspirine; another 
jar, labelled quinine, with nothing 
in it. In the corner, a pail over- 
flowing with used gauze and dress- 
ings. 

Peremptorily, the way one must 
speak to an indigeno, the Italian 
says to the first boy in line: ‘‘ Well, 
what is it?’’ The boy shows a swol- 
len infected finger, a box fell on 
it in the warehouse. The Italian 
reaches for the spatula in the mer- 
cury ointment, spreads some it it, 
puts the spatula back. A little 
gauze from the open roll on the 
table. Adhesive. Next? A tropical 
uleer on the leg. Out comes the 
spatula from the ointment jar. A 
little more gauze. Finished. Next? 
Hurry up, boy, do you think we 
have all day? Ah, a fever! The 
Italian feels his forehead. Here, 
take this. Six aspirin tablets. 
You have a stomach ache? Never 
mind, the pills will fix that. Next? 
A Sudanese with a bloated foot. He 
can hardly walk. Yesterday a truck 
ran over it. O. K., six aspirin 
tablets. Stay home three days. 
Next... . 

The elder priest from Wutu 
stands at a distance and watches. 
He looks at the clean cinder-block 
buildings on all sides. Then he 
looks at the ground and goes away. 

Finally someone says something 
to the civilian medical officer. 

‘‘Let’s be realistic,’’ the officer 
says. ‘‘ We have no authorization to 
treat natives except for first aid. 
For hospitalization they have to 
go to the general hospital at Deea- 
meré, ’’ 

But the Decameré hospital is 
full, mostly with Italians. The 
British authorities will take only 
emergency cases.’’ 

‘“‘That may be, but it’s beyond 
our purview. We are here to take 
care of our own men.”’ 

‘“That is true, but our wards are 
two-thirds empty, and we are over- 
staffed with doctors.’’ 

‘*Doctors are like firehorses, they 


earn their money by being around 
in ease of an emergency.”’ 

But there are some exceptions. 
One night an old man comes to 
the dispensary, his head dripping 
with blood. It seems a bottle was 
thrown in the dark. One of the 
doctors brings him inside, sprin- 
kles sulpha powder in the wound 
and sews it up. 

At last the hospital decides to 
make a malaria survey in the neigh- 
boring villages. An entire morn- 
ing is spent in Wutu getting 
blood smears. Only children un- 
der 12 are tested. Two doctors 
work at it, one making the slides, 
another feeling for spleen. The 
village suspends all business. The 
headman of Wutu tries to line the 
women and children up, but the 
line melts into a formless crowd, 
pressing close to see what is hap- 
pening. The venerable headman 
patiently makes another line. But 
there is pushing and shoving from 
behind, the line bursts in the mid- 
dle, and again there is nothing but 
a crowd. ‘‘There is no such thing 
as a line in Wutu,’’ the old man 
finally says in broken Italian. One 
out of every four children in Wutu 
has malaria. Among the grown- 
ups the rate is higher. The chil- 
dren who have it get a treatment 
of quinine. The doctors go to the 
other villages one by one. In some 
of the villages every third child 
under ten is infected. 

But there is nothing for the 
woman dying of consumption, the 
baby with rickets, the children with 
with amoebic dysentery, or the 
thousands of people slowly losing 
sight from trachoma. The quinine 
handouts are to protect the Ameri- 
eans, like the ditches that are dug 
to drain nearby stagnant pools. 
The blood smears of the children 
of the villages are statistics. 

For most of the valley people the 
shining white hospital is a mirage. 
* * 

The construction work was near- 
ly finished. The Americans began 
to lay off the native workers. Idle 
men lounged about the Sudanese 
village, drinking and playing 
cards. The crowds in front of the 
employment office grew. Each day 


the Sudanese went back to their 
shacks singing: 

‘“Wye wye wye; No shilling for 
me!”’ 

They sang other songs in Arabic, 
too, none of them complimentary 
to the Americans and the British. 
Some of the Sudanese started out 
on foot for Massaua, Keren and 
Khartoum, but most of them stayed 
on, waiting. The Arabs felt the 
pinch too, and began to wonder 
how they would get back to Cairo, 
Yemen and Palestine. 

A British captain came down 
from Asmara one day and talked to 
them. 

‘‘There’s no more work around 
here,’’ he said. ‘‘The work is all 
finished. You chaps go home now.’’ 

The Arabs looked at one ‘another 
and smiled. One of them spoke 
to the captain in English. 

‘*You know where Aden is?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ the captain snapped, ‘‘I 
know where Aden is!”’ 

‘You want me to walk to 
Aden ?’’ 

‘‘How you get there or where 
you go is your affair!’’ the cap- 
tain snapped. ‘‘I’m just telling you 
there’s no more work for you in 
Gura!’’ 

The crowd broke up. 

Slowly the Arabs filtered out 
of the valley. Some went to As- 
mara. But the Sudanese stayed 
on. They got drunker than they 
used to, and prowled about more 
in the town of Mai Edega. 

At six o’clock one morning the 
Provost Marshal appeared in the 
Sudanese village with three trucks, 
and loaded them with the first hun- 
dred men he saw. They were driv- 
en to Asmara and turned loose. 
‘Let the British worry about 
them,’’ the Provost Marshal said. 

* * 

When the inevitable happened 
it came suddenly, without warning. 
A Sudanese was getting water 
from a standpipe near the Mai 
Edega crossroads. An Eritrean 
policeman had words with him. 
No one knows who threatened 
whom first, but the Sudanese drew 
a knife from his arm scabbard and 
the policeman fired with his rifle. 
The Sudanese workers poured out 
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of their cardboard shanties. They 
came running, stopping only to 
pick up stones from the ground. 
The policeman stood his ground 
and fired again, and then it was 
too late. They caught him and hit 
him with the butt of his own rifle. 
From the crossroads more Eritrean 
police came on the trot with rifles, 
while the Sudanese stood in the 
eenter of the road and met them 
with a fusilade of rocks. The 
police fired round after round. 

After it was over they brought 
thirty wounded men to the hospital 
dispensary in trucks. Three Su- 
danese and one Eritrean were dead. 
The wounded men were treated 
for gunshot wounds. Most of them 
were Sudanese. An old man with 
a hole in his stomach lay on the 
floor vomiting blood and moaning, 
‘‘Mohammed, Mohammed.’’ He 
died two days later between clean 
white sheets in a private room in 
the officers’ ward. 

Down in the port of Massaua it 
was worse. Seventy Sudanese and 
Eritreans were killed. The British 
asked for help from the base, and 
the Provost Marshal sent two truck- 
loads of American civilians with 
automatic rifles. 

Sometime later I asked the 
British Information Officer about 
the riots. 

**Riots?’’ he asked with raised 
eyebrow. ‘‘ What riots?’’ 

‘‘The ones in Massaua and 
Gura.’’ 

‘‘You mean the Sudanese affair? 
Good Lord, man, those weren’t 
riots! That’s loose language. What 
would they think up in Cairo if 
they heard there were riots here?’’ 

‘Well, we’d call them riots back 
in the States.”’ 

‘God, man, a riot is an organ- 
ized demonstration against estab- 
lished authority. You can’t call 
these things riots!’’ 

‘*What would you call them if 
they’d happened in London?”’ 

‘They couldn’t happen in Lon- 
don. It’s native stuff. These brawls 
go on all the time down in Addis 
Ababa!’’ 

‘“You don’t think they have 
anything to do with the labor pol- 
icy here?’’ 


“Don’t be ridiculous, man. I 
don’t know about the Gura affair, 
but down in Massaua it was the 
usual thing, a row over a woman.”’ 

‘*Seventy men killed over a wom- 
an?’’ 

**T don’t know how many were 
killed. I didn’t read the report.’” 
He looked reproachful, a little tol- 
erant perhaps. ‘‘ But heavens, don’t 
go around calling these things 
riots.’ 

‘*Well, what do you call them?”’ 

‘*Disturbances, nothing more,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Just bloody distur- 
banees. .. .”’ 

The Sudanese and the Arabs and 
the Americans are gone from the 
valley now. Little by little the 
valley people have reclaimed their 
fields, and their grain grows ever 
closer to the runways and the re- 
mains of the barracks. 

The bee-hive mounds of straw 
are larger again, and the cattle 
graze once more where not long ago 
they were shot for trespassing. Mos- 
lem camel caravans wind through 
the dry beds of the Adi Gulgul 
River, and the girls of the villages 
forage in the hills for fuel for the 
family fires. 

Yet the valley people sense that 
time and distance have been de- 
stroyed, and that they have been 
caught in the whirl of history. 
They are aware of unanswered 
questions. Will they become Bthio- 
pians again? Or will the British 
stay on? Or will the people of the 
valley be allowed to speak in their 
own behalf? 

The young boys who played base- 
ball with the Americans and ate 
their candy bars may look to the 
future with a spirit of adventure. 
But the older people, defending 
the land and a way of life, are less 
certain what the future holds for 
them. 


Charles L. Remond 
(Continued from page 104) 


the common sympathy of the great 
mass is sounder criticism by far 
than the rules of mere scholars, 
who, buried up in their formulas, 
cannot speak so as to arrest the at- 
tention or move the heart. Adapta- 
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tion without degeneracy is the 
great law to be followed. What is 
true of the writer is also true of 
the speaker. No man can put more 
real meaning in fewer words than 
Mr. Remond, and no one can give 
them greater force. The following 
extract from a speech of Mr. 
Remond, delivered before the New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
at its anniversary in May, 1859, is 
characteristic of his style. 


‘* “Tf T had but one reason, why I 
eonsented to appear here, it was 
because, at this moment, I believe 
it belongs to the colored man in this 
country to say that his lot is a com- 
mon one with every white man 
north of the Potomac River; and if 
you ask me who are my clients, I 
think I may answer, ‘Every man 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line, 
without reference to his complex- 
ion.’ I have read in the newspapers 
that one or two distinguished men 
of this city propose to spend the 
coming summer in Europe. Born 
in Boston, educated at Harvard, 
having been dandled in the lap of 
Massachusetts favor and Massachu- 
setts popularity, they are about 
to travel in Europe, among des- 
potisms, monarchies, aristocracies, 
and oligarchies; and I trust in God 
they may learn, as they travel in 
those countries, that it is an ever- 
lasting disgrace that on the soil on 
which they were born, no man of 
color can stand and be considered 
free. If they shall learn no more 
than this, I will wish them a pleas- 
ant and prosperous tour; and un- 
less they shall learn this, I hope 
they will come back and have the 
same padlock put upon their lips 
that is put upon men south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 


‘**T want to ask this large aud- 
ience, Mr. Chairman, through you, 
supposing the citizens of Boston 
should call a meeting to-morrow, 
and resolve that, in the event of a 
southern man, with southern prin- 
ciples, being elected to the presi- 
dential office, this state will secede, 
how would the State of Mississippi 
receive it? Now, I am here to ask 
that the non-slaveholding states 
shall dare to do, and write, and 
publish, and resolve, in behalf of 
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freedom, as the slaveholders dare 
to act and resolve in behalf of 
slavery. 

‘* «The time has been, Mr. Chair- 
man, when a colored man could 
searcely look a white man in the 
face without trembling, owing to 
his education and experience. I am 
not here to boast; but I may say, 
in view of what I have seen and 
heard during the last five years, as 
I said in the Representatives’ Hall 
a few months ago, that our lot is a 
common one, and the sooner we 
shall so regard it, and buckle on 
our knapsacks and shoulder our 
muskets, and resolve that we will 
be free, the better for you as well 
as for me. The disgrace that once 
rested upon the head of the black 
man, now hovers over the head of 
every man and woman whom I 
have the honor to address this even- 
ing, just in proportion as they shall 
dare to stand erect before the 
oligarchy of slaveholders in the 
southern portion of our country; 
and God hasten forward the day 
when not only Music Hall, but 
every other hall in the city of Bos- 
ton, the Athens of America, shall 
be made eloquent with tones that 
shall speak, as man has never be- 
fore spoken in this country, for the 
cause of universal freedom. If the 
result of that speaking must be 
bloodshed, be it so! If it must be 
the dissolution of the Union, be it 
so! If it must be that we must 
walk over or through the American 
church, be it so! The time has come 
when, if you value your own free- 
dom, James Buchanan must be 
hung in effigy, and such men as Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams must be put in 
the pillory of public disgrace and 
contempt; and then Massachusetts 
will cease to be a hissing and a by- 
word in every other country.’ ’’ 

In 1873, ten years later, when 
William Wells Brown published 
his larger historical work, The Ris- 
ing Son, in which he gave sketches 
of most of the distinguished Ne- 
groes whom he had mentioned in 
his Black Man in 1863, he dismisses 
Charles Lenox Remond with two 
brief paragraphs, saying of this 
anti-slavery leader : ‘‘Mr. Remond’s 


abilities have been very much over- 
rated. His speeches, when in print, 
attracted little or no attention, and 
he was never able to speak upon 
any subject except slavery, upon 
which he was never deep.”’ 

It may be that there was no mal- 
ice behind this comment. Brown, 
like so many others could have been 
so transported with the matchless 
eloquence of Frederick Douglass 
that he no longer thought of Re- 
mond as a great leader or orator. 
It is known, however, that Brown 
was an ardent admirer of Douglass; 
and many Negroes denounced 
Remond because he supported Gar- 
rison in his tilt with Douglass. 

From his record, moreover, it 
does not appear that Remond ac- 
tually cooperated with the Negro 
leaders whose united efforts for 
freedom and recognition were made 
mainly through the Convention 
Movement of the three decades 
preceding the Civil War whereas 
Frederick Douglass was for a time 
a commanding figure in these as- 
semblies until these leaders divided 
during the fifties on the question 
of colonization. 

Remond was essentially a New 
England figure and rendered most 
of his service among the liberals 
of that section, who evidently 
found him acceptable, or they 
would not have employed him as 
an anti-slavery lecturer for more 
than thirty years. When Remond 
found himself eclipsed by Fred- 
erick Douglass, the more command- 
ing figure in the struggle for free- 
dom, he bore it grievously and 
doubtless welcomed the opportunity 
to take a stand against Douglass 
when Garrison charged him with 
deceit and treachery because he 
launched the publication of his 
own organ, The North Star. 

All these facts, however, hardly 
justify the conclusion that Remond 
was not a man of worth to his state, 
to his race and to his nation. He 
was not the only leader of that time 
who suffered from the rise of Doug- 
lass to the position of the outstand- 
ing witness against evils afflicting 
his race. Most of the white aboli- 
tionists suffered likewise in com- 


parison with Frederick Douglass. 
Many of them found it difficult to 
hold an audience when Douglass 
was billed to follow them on the 
same platform. The friends of 
freedom wanted to hear the elo- 
quent fugitive who talked about 
what he had experienced whereas 
others talked of what they had 
read or observed. Douglass thought 
well of Remond, never spoke ill of 
him, and named one of his sons for 
him. 

Remond’s career was always 
honorable. After the Civil War he 
secured a position in the service of 
the State Government of Massa- 
chusetts. He died in Reading, Mas- 
sachusetts, December 22, 1873 at 
the age of 63. 

Remond came from a: noted 
family. His father, John Remond. 
was an enterprising native of 
Curacao, who came to this country 
and established himself as a hair- 
dresser in Salem, Massachusetts. 
He became a naturalized citizen of 
the United States in 1811. John 
Remond was a foe of slavery and 
had his children educated that they 
might play their part in destroy- 
ing the system. His wife, Nancy 
Remond, was his faithful helpmeet 
in working toward this end. Not 
only their son, Charles Lenox 
Remond became a noted anti-slav- 
ery worker but also his sister Sara 
Parker Remond rendered the cause 
valuable service. She later studied 
medicine and emigrated to Italy 
where she successfully practiced 
her profession. 


The Lees from 


Gouldtown 
(Continued from page 108) 


His son, Gustavus A. Steward, 
educated at the University of Mon- 
tana, Wilberforce University and 
Oberlin, taught in the Philippines, 
in the High School in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, at Tuskegee, and then 
entered upon a business career, as 
eashier of the Supreme Life and 
Casualty Company of Columbus, 
Ohio. This son wrote considerably 
and likewise another son, Charles 
G. Steward of Boston. 
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OTHER MARTYRS FOR FREEDOM 


EGRO students who are now learning the 
N methods of modern historiography are 
surprised to find in making their re- 
searches that books written by white persons on 
slavery, abolition, reconstruction and the like fail 
to give the Negro participants credit for the parts 
which they performed. For example, James Forten 
and Robert Purvis are seldom mentioned in such 
works dealing with the hostility to colonization and 
slavery. Yet these two men of color were waging 
the fight fot freedom when Lundy, Garrison and 
others were advocating the deportation of the Free 
Negroes to Africa through the American Colo- 
nizat'on Society. The later militant abolitionists 
were converted by the early thirties of the last cen- 
tury, but even then they had to depend very much 
upon the financial and moral support of prosper- 
ous and enterprising Negroes like Forten and Pur- 
vis, who in their day were rated among the most 
wealthy and distinguished families of Philadelphia 
regardless of their color. 

Yet, although influential editors and writers like 
Garrison had to be converted to the anti-slavery 
cause the public should not deny them the honor 
which the nation should do them. If they were 
late in espousing the cause of freedom, they did 
appear upon the scene in time to make the drama 
of that conflict a force for a sweeping change in 
the public mind in favor of freedom. In those 
days of the defense of slavery by the majority of 
the people of the country, even in the North where 
it did not exist, it required great moral courage for 
a man in public life to advocate such a cause as the 
instant emancipation of the Negro. Those who 
dared to take this step had to count up the cost in 
risking their future while flying in the face of pub- 
lic opinion. They may have had some vision of 
the immortality of martyrs, but at the same time 
the line of least resistance could not have been but 
a great force toward dissuading them from such a 
costly adventure. 

In our day, we note briefly the achievements of 
these anti-slavery leaders of the same race to which 
the pro-slavery leaders belong and may remember 
the outcry against their taking such an unpopular 
position; but we often forget the personal sacti- 


fices which they made. We know well the martyr- 
dom of Elijah P. Lovejoy in behalf of free speech 
and free men at Alton and John Brown at Harpers 
Ferry in his attempt to carry out the plans of Nat- 
Turner. We often rehearse the stories of those 
white men who were beaten and imprisoned for 
aiding the fugitive slaves, but others who did not 
suffer from such prompt punishment had to live in 
social exile and professional isolation for advanc- 
ing the cause of freedom. 

For example, Harriet Martineau was no longer 
welcome in Boston’s “best” society after she openly 
expressed sympathy for the slave. Charles Sumner 
found the aristocracy of that city turning up its 
nose at him because he fearlessly attacked the 
strongholds of slavocracy. The Athenaeum Li- 
brary denied Lydia Maria Child the use of its 
facilities after she published in 1833 her An Ap- 
peal in Favor of that Class of Americans Called 
Africans. Harvard dismissed Professor Charles T. 
Follen in 1836 because he joined the anti-slavery 
forces. The colonizationists likewise secured the 
termination of the services of Elizur Wright at 
Western Reserve College in 1833. In a brief word 
to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow the editor of 
Graham’s Magazine explained the short notice 
given the bard’s Poems on Slavery by the policy of 
Philadelphia periodicals not to permit the word 
slavery to appear in their columns and the objec- 
tion of the editor to have even the name of the 
book appear in the magazine. Speaking of his 
early literary works, John Greenleaf Whittier said 
“that he received absolutely nothing for them with 
the exception of a few dollars from the Democratic 
Review and Buckingham’s New England Maga- 
zine,” and the reason he assigned for this poor re- 
muneration was “that his pronounced views on 
slavery made his name too unpopular for a pub- 
lisher’s use.” Whittier’s sacrifice is better appre- 
ciated when one bears in mind that he was a poor 
young man who had difficulty in obtaining an edu- 
cation and launching upon his career as a writer. 
He and others like him willingly made the sacrifice 
to enlighten a benighted world and to give coming 
generations the opportunity for a larger life in a 
country of free institutions. 
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